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For “ Tue Frienv.” 


Edward Alexander. 


The following piece was found amongst the 
papers of the late Edward Alexander of Lim- 
erick, Ireland, and appears to have been written 
about the year 1832. It has been somewhat 
abridged. 


“After a night of apostacy, it pleased the Lord 
to raise up our Society, in order that the light, 
the life of men, might again shine forth. Our 
pious predecessors, feeling the power and efficacy 
of the light of Christ in their souls, quickening 
them from their former state of death in tres- 

ses and sins, and leading them from the form 
of ¥odliness into its power, preached Christ, the 
light and life; but the world rejected their testi- 
mony ; ‘nevertheless, their bow abode in strength, 
and the arms of their hands were made strong 
by the mighty God of Jacob.’ The light or 
spirit of Christ always was the enemy’s point of 
attack, because it is that by which his kingdom 
is to be destroyed ; therefore his power has been 
exerted, from age to age, to divert the mind of 
man therefrom, and turn it to anything rather 
than to live with, and walk in, the spirit, hence 
it is we have so many covered with the form of 
godliness without the power. 

“It has appeared to me that the enemy of the 
Church of Christ is endeavoring to scatter the 
sheep, and to overthrow the faith once delivered 
to the saints, in three ways—viz., to lessen our 
estimation of the doctrine of the Light of Christ; 
to set the Scriptures above the Spirit by which 
they were given forth, and to lower the standard 
of perfection. 


“The humble, self-denying follower of our holy 
Redeemer will be made livingly sensible that ‘In 
Him (Christ Jesus) was life, and the life was the 
light of men.’ This is ‘the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
in which men must believe, and unto which they 
must be obedient, because it is their spiritual 
life; and those who reverence its appearance, 
and are willing to be led by it, the life that they 
live in the flesh, they live by faith in the ‘Son 
of God, who loved them and gave himself for 
them.’ And thus believing in his inward spiritual 
appearance, does not, in the least, lessen or de- 
preciate the value of the redeeming act of uni- 
versal love, the propitiatory sacrifice of the dear 
Son of God, without the gates of Jerusalem, and 
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his there bearing our sins in his own body on the 
tree. On the contrary, it greatly enhances the 
value thereof; and so the children of the light 
cannot but render unto God, the Father, the 
tribute of adoration and praise, that He hath 
been pleased thus to open the way for our recon- 
ciliation, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Now, where Christ dwells in the heart 
by faith, there is a more ample confession hereof 
than any outward or literal confession can be ; 
and truly, this is the way in which He is to be 
confessed, ‘ That the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh.’ ‘If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his;’ 
thus He manifests himself by his Holy Spirit. 
This is the point to which all who believe to the 
saving of the soul must be directed ; for let us 
believe ever so fully of the outward coming, suf- 
fering, and death of our Saviour on the cross, 
without the gates of Jerusalem, and also in the 
wonderful work done by Him, while in that 
— body, yet if we believe not in Him, as 

mmanuel working in us by his Holy Spirit, to 
will and to do of his own good pleasure, we do 
not believe to the saving of the soul. 

“As a religious body did God call us out of 
darkness, out of gross and superstitious worship, 
into his marvellous light ; and now it is at our very 
life that Satan is striking, the inward revelation 
of the Lord Jesus, the true light, borne testimony 
to by many faithful martyrs, and preached again 
with power by our enlightened predecessors, and 
it is from among ourselves that the [enemy] is 
trying to take and make instruments to suit his 
purpose. 


“The rock upon which the Church is built is 
Christ ; and the revelation of Him to the soul is 
indispensible to every member of his body: ‘now 
ye are the body of Christ and members in par- 
ticular.’ If this revelation be not made to the 
soul, there can be no saving knowledge of God 
and of Christ; and this revelation can never 
come through any outward medium: flesh and 
blood do not reveal Christ unto the soul. The 
revelation of the Son of the living God, made to 
Peter, was not made through the blessed record 
which God hath been pleased, outwardly, to give 
us in the Holy Scriptures. The Father revealed 
the Son without any intermediate agent, thus 
establishing that Scripture, ‘Nd man knoweth 
who the Son is but the Father, and who the 
Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal Him.’ 

“In the endeavor to set the Scriptures above 
the Spirit, by which they were given forth, the 
query put by our blessed Lord seems pertinent, 
‘Whether is greater the gold, or the temple that 
sanctifieth the gold?’ That which sanctifies our 
bodies and enables us to glorify God in them, is 
greater than our bodies ; and that which sanctifieth 
the Holy Scriptures unto us is greater than the 
Scriptures ; that which opens them to the under- 
standing is greater than they are. 

“The Holy Scriptures are a blessed testimony 
bearing witness to the Word, which was in the 
beginning with God, and was God; so they direct 
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to the fountain from which they emanate. And 
this is the testimony of Him whose name is 
called, ‘The Word of God,’ concerning the Holy 
Scriptures, ‘They are they which testify of me.’ 


“ However we may find ourselves encompassed 
with infirmity and manifold temptations, we must 
not dare to lower the standard of perfection, that 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God ; 
that standard set up by our Saviour—‘ Be ye 
perfect.’ ‘Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’ 
He was and is manifest to keep us from tempta- 
tion, to deliver us from evil, and to ‘ destroy the 
works of the devil.’ 

“According as we submit to the power of 
Christ, He leads on to perfection, and during the 
course of his operation he says ‘ Be ye perfect.’ 
So, through his power, we advance towards it, 
and when completely under subjection, [are] 
made perfect. 

“<The carnal mind is enmity against God, for 
it is not subject to the law of God, neither, indeed, 
ean be.’ Here is a lively description of the dis- 
tinction between the carnal mind, which neither 
is, nor can be, subject to the law of God, and the 
spiritual, which can be, and is, subject thereto. 
‘To be carnally minded is death, but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.’ 

“Christ is the author of eternal salvation unto 
all them that obey Him; and this obedience must 
be through the power of his Holy Spirit.’ 

“ Although there does, at this time, prevail a 
spirit in many, which, being exalted above the 
truth, looks with a supercilious eye upon such a 
declaration, as that our Society was raised up 
after a night of apostacy, yet I am not only not 
at all afraid, but I believe it to be my duty to 
declare that it did please ‘ Him who causeth the 
dayspring to know his place, and who turneth 
the shadow of death into the morning,’ the Lord 
of Hosts is his name,’ to raise us up as a people ; 
and if, notwithstanding this glorious purpose 
concerning us, there be many among us who 
have ‘left their first love,’ are ‘ neither cold nor 
hot,’ have only a ‘name to live and are dead ;’ 
it alters not the foundation, it touches not those 
who stand upon it, for it has still this seal, ‘The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.’ In all their 
affliction ‘ He was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them.’ His promise being im- 
mutable, ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’ they are 
witnesses that it is even so, and that this revela- 
tion of the spiritual appearance of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the very truth of God the Father who 
hath sealed him! Thus from generation to gen- 
eration the poor, the babes, can recognize the 
spiritual manifestation of Christ, the Child born, 
and the Son given; they can glory in having the 
government on his shoulders, and are, at times, 
favored to give witness of his resurrection, and 
to praise and adore his great and glorious name.’ 


oo 


“I charge you all, in the presence of the 
living God, to walk in the light ; to keep out all 
evil communication from amongst you.”— Geo. 


Foz. 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 


Toad-stools and their Allies—No. 9. 


When I became interested in the summer of 
last year in noticing the various forms of Fungi 
that were to be found in the woods and fields, it 
was a source of especial pleasure to meet with 
specimens of the various families and groups into 
which they have been classified by the students 
of that branch of natural history. Of the first 
great division, that in which the membrane that 
produces the spores (as the seeds of Fungi are 
termed) is exposed to view :—I found plants in 
abundance — some in which the membrane is 
arranged in plates or gills, as in the common 
mushroom; others, in which it assumes the form 
of tubes or pores; others, in which it lines the 
surface of small spines or projections; and others, 
in which it is spread somewhat uniformly over 
the outer surface of the Fungus. 

But of the next division, that in which the 
spore-producing membrane is formed in the in- 
terior of the plant, and the seed are matured and 
concealed there, until the skin or covering of the 
plant bursts and allows them to escape, I met 
with one immature specimen, and do not re- 
member seeing any other, except a few withered 
puff-balls late in the season. 

The present year may have been more favora- 
ble to their growth, or I chanced to wander in 
better localities, or became more skilled in search- 
ing; for many plants of this division have re- 
warded my walks. 

In the white-sand region around Atsion, which 
I visited, on the 31st of Eighth Month, the soil 
seemed particularly favorable to their growth. 
The masses of roots or mycelium, as the fibres are 
termed, from which the fruit of the Fungus 
spring, were surmounted by rounded balls, en- 
closed in a tough skin. The insides of some of 


these were hard and solid; others had passed 
into a moist state, and in others the spores were 
probably mature, and the interior of the plant 


a mass of spores, dust and fibres. They varied 
in size from a small orange downward. 

They were all specimens of the genus Selero- 
derma or “ hard-skinned,” as the meaning of the 
word is. When mature this skin cracks irregu- 
larly and allows the spores to escape. On pressing 
one over a glass slide so as to intercept a portion 
of the fine cloud of dark-colored dust that issued 
forth, and then examining it under the micro- 
scope, I found the spores were covered with fine 
grains; and this I found to be one of the char- 
acteristics of the genus Scleroderma, as given in 
botanical works. 

On opening another specimen, the inside seemed 
much disintegrated. A quantity of dark powder 
was mingled with scattered fibres, and the lower 
part of the cavity was occupied with numerous 
small, brown, oval bodies, like minute eggs. On 
breaking one of these, forth scuttled in haste a 
little beetle! The interior of the fungus had 
been rifled by the grubs, which, when their work 
was finished had changed into chrysalides, and 
these were now nearly ready to come forth as 
perfect beetles. 

It was another illustration, added to many I 
had before seen, of the fondness of some species 
of insects for many Fungi—a fondness so great 
that it is often difficult to preserve specimens 
uninjured, unless protected by poison. 

The sands of Atsion produced another inter- 
esting species of Fungus—a funnel or trumpet- 
shaped plant of two or three inches in height, 
of a dingy black color, and hollow on the inside. 
The membrane which produces the spores invests 
the outer surface, as in the case of the T'helephora 
described in a previous article—so that it belongs 


to the same group. Its name is Craterellus cornu- 
copioides—the specific name referring to its horn- 
shape. 

Most of the Fungi of which I have spoken in 
these articles are soft and frail, and soon decay ; 
but on the afternoon of the 5th of Ninth Month, 
I met with the decaying trunk of a tree, on which 
were several of those large and solid species, of a 
corky texture, which furnish touchwood or spunk. 
The upper side was of a reddish-brown or rust 
color, and showed well-marked concentric curves 
of growth. The under side was white and cov- 
ered with the orifices of the long tubes in which 
the spores are produced. These openings or pores 
were so small as barely to be visible to the naked 
eye. The plant belonged to the genus Polyporus, 
which contains many species. The largest speci- 
men that I saw was about one foot in length, and 
perhaps two or three inches in thickness where it 
was attached to the log. It projected horizontally 
from the side of the log, with a rounded or oval 
outline. 

On the upper surface of one of these large 
Polypori was spread a curiously-branched, spongy 
or felt-like brown mass. It somewhat resembled 
the fibres of a mould, but was of a more solid 
texture than is usual with that very tender form 
of Fungus. A friend to whom I sent a specimen 
thinks it is a species of the genus Thelephora, an 
erect, branching variety of which has already 
been described in this series of articles. 


J. W. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Encouragement under Persecution. 


The year 1662 was a time of great persecution 
of Friendsin England. For the encouragement 
of his friends, Francis Howgill wrote and pub- 
lished a paper. In the preamble to this, he says: 
“The cogitations of my heart have been many, 
deep, and ponderous, some months, weeks and 
days, concerning this people which the Lord 
hath raised to bear testimony unto his name, in 
this the day of his power; and intercession hath 
been made often for them to the Lord, and a 
patient waiting to know his mind concerning 
them for the time to come. * * And while I 
was waiting out of all visible things, and quite 
out of the world in my spirit, and my heart upon 
nothing but the living God, the Lord opened the 
springs of the great deep, and overflowed my 
whole heart with light and love; and my eyes 
were as a fountain, because of tears of joy.” 


The testimony which was impressed upon his 
mind at that time to declare was as follows : 


“Thus saith the living God of heaven and 
earth, the sun shall leave its shining brightness, 
and cease to give light to the world; and the 
moon shall be altogether darkness, and give no 
light even unto the night ; the stars shall cease to 
know their office or place; my covenant with 
day, night, times and seasons, shall sooner come 
to an end, than the covenant I have made with 
this people, into which they are entered with me, 
shall end or be broken. Yea, though the powers 
of darkness and hell combine against them, and 
the jaws of death open its mouth, yet I will de- 
liver them, and lead them through all. I will 
confound their enemies as I did in Jacob, and 
scatter them as I did in Israel in the days of old. 
I will take their enemies, I will hurl them hither 
and thither, as stones hurled in a sling; and the 
memorial of this nation, which is holy unto me, 
shall never be rooted out, but shall live through 
ages, as a cloud of witnesses in generations to 
come. I have brought them to the birth, yea, I 


have brought them forth ; I have swaddled them 
and they are mine. I will nourish them and 
‘arry them as on eagles’ wings; and though 
clouds gather against them, I will make my wa 

through them; though darkness gather together 
on a heap, and tempests gender, I will scatter 
them as with an east wind; and nations shall 
know they are my inheritance, and they shall 
know I am the living God, who will plead their 
cause with all that rise up in opposition against 
them.” 


William Sewel, in his “History of the people 
called Quakers,” makes the following comments 
on the above :— 


“This writing of F. Howgill, who was a pious 
man, of great parts, together with many other 
powerful exhortations of such who valiantly 
went before, and never left the oppressed flock, 
tended exceedingly to their encouragement in 
this hot time of persecution. For, how furious 
soever their enemies were, yet they continued 
faithful in supplications and fervent prayers to 
God, that He might be pleased to assist them in 
their upright zeal, who aimed at nothing for self, 
but, for a true fear and reverence before Him, 
durst not omit their religious assemblies. And 
they found that the Lord heard their prayers; 
insomuch that I remember to have heard one 
say, that at a meeting where they seemed to be 
in danger of death from their fierce persecutors, 
he was as it were ravished, so that he hardly 
knew whether he was in or out of the body. 
They then persevering thus in faithfulness to 
what they believed the Lord required of them, 
in procéss of time, when their enemies had taken 
such measures, that they were persuaded they 
had found out means, by which they should sup 
press and extinguish the Quakers, they saw the 
Lord God Almighty rose up in their defense, 
and quashed and confounded the wicked devices 
of their cruel persecutors.” 


As an illustration of the effect of training a 
child to observe and describe what passes under 
his vision, a schoolmaster says: “I took a boy 
with me once to look at a mill-dam, then in pro- 
cess of construction, and on which two or three 
hundred men were busy. I Jed him all over the 
work from one end to the other. We then went 
back to the school-house. In the course of the 
afternoon, I called on him to stand up and tell 
the boys how they were making that mill-dam. 
About all he said was this: ‘ Yes, there were lots 
of men at work ; and they had lots of logs and 
boards; and they piled them in some way or 
other, and fastened them, and made a dam of it’ 
His resources were exhausted. The next day I 
took him again, and made him examine the lower 
timbers, and the successive layers up to the top 
I had him ask the workmen all about dovetail 
ing and the design of it. I showed him how the 
braces were put into the abutments at the sides, 
and how the pressure of the water was resisted 
by a semi-circular form and by the sloping 
planks. I showed him the use of the apron at 
the foot of the lower slope of the dam, anda 
variety of other things. The boy made three or 
four private efforts at description in my hearing 
alone. Each time he was sent back to notice afresh 
some things he had omitted. He thought it hard 
work; but at length he got a pretty good hold 
of the subject. Then again he was put up before 
the school, and gave a very good description, 
which interested boys and girls alike, and sent 
quite a number of them trooping off Seventh-day 
afternoon to see for themselves how the mill-dam 
was built.—/Selected. 
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On entering his house, the master greets his 
family, and proceeds to perform the functions of 
a priest. In the first place, he officially, so to 
speak, inaugurates the advent of the Passover, 
pronouncing praises to heaven on a goblet of 
wine. This he does in behalf of the whole family, 
and every inmate of the house (Jewish servants 
not excluded, and non-Jewish servants permitted, 
if they wish so) drinks his goblet of wine with 
him. He then puts on his white robe and takes 
his seat, and the other members of the house fol- 
low his example. Water is then handed around 
with a laver, and everyone washes his hands. 
Then the sacrificial dish is lifted a little above 
the table, every member of the household putting 
his hand to it, and a brief speech is pronounced 
in the Aramaic language, to the effect that “such 
was the bread of poverty which our ancestors ate,” 
&c., and in which “everyone that is hungry” is 
invited to partake of the festive meal, and the 
hope is expressed that, “as we do it here now, so 
may we do it next year in the land of Israel; 
as we are subjects now, so may we be freemen 
the next year.” 

This done, the head of the household reclines 
in his seat and a young member of the family 
begins asking questions about the peculiar cere- 
monies of the evening. The youngest boy of the 
family generally does this. With an air of self- 
consciousness and priestly gravity the father 
listens to the questions, and then he proceeds 
reciting the story of the exodus as an answer. 
The ritual containing these recitations embraces, 
besides the historical narrative, the principal 
rabbinical regulations for the feast, and some of 
the scholastic speculations and deductions of the 
middle-aged rabbis, and hymns of a very edifying 
nature. 

The customary grace is recited in concert by 
the whole family after the meal, whereupon the 
fourth' goblet of wine is drunk, and a special 
goblet is filled and placed on the table as a pro- 
vision for a needy person that may require it. 
This is called the “ goblet of Elijah,” who had 
spent a roaming life in the service of God, and 
who is expected to appear before the final re- 
demption takes place. 

Now the doors are opened, as a sign of hospi- 
tality and security under the guardianship of 
God, and the family rises to recite “the great 
praise,” consisting of several psalms. But a 
tremor of fright and apprehension passes through 
the hearts of the worshippers. The spies of the 
Inquisition, and other agents of oppression in the 
middle ages were wont to take advantage of this 
ceremony, and to creep or to force themselves 
into the Jewish houses, to despoil them of their 
property, and to drag the inmates to martyrdom 
and death. In remembrance of this, the two 
verses (Psalms 79: 6, 7) are recited with great 
solemnity: “ Pour out thy wrath upon the nations 
that know thee not, and upon the kingdoms that 
all not in thy name; for they have devoured 
Jacob, and have devastated his dwelling.” Im- 
mediately hereupon, the “ great psalms of praise” 
are recited, and the ceremonies conclude with 
the singing of hymns, and playful rounds even 
for the little children, who must be kept awake 
during the entire service. The family then retire 
for the night; but the head of the family and 
the sons that are of age remain at the table to 
recite “the Song of Solomon,” which is the song 
of the betrothal of Israel unto the Lord.—S. 8. 
Times. 


oo 


A man never knows what a weak, fickle, and 
uncertain master he has in himself, until he is at 
liberty to govern his own life and do as he pleases. 


SELECTED. 


TRUST. 


Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them fragrant, and large, and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 
Deep in the green hillside? 
Four brown sparrows, the cunning things! 
Feathered on back, and breast, and wings, 
Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their four mouths wide. 


Stooping lower to watch my prize, 
Watching their motions with eager eyes, 
Dropping my berries with glad surprise, 
A plaintive sound I heard: 
And looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a branch, near the old stone wall, 
The poor little mother bird. 


With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 

And while to the slender bough she clung, 

She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 

Ah, birdie,” I said, “ if you only knew 

That my heart was tender, and warm, and true!” 

sut the thought that I loved her birdlings, too, 
Never entered her small, brown head. 


And so through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow 
Under its load of care ; 

But, oh! if we only, only knew 

That God was tender and warm and true, 

And that He loved us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 


ee 


From tHe N. Y. Journat or COMMERCE. 
[One of our favorite correspondents, who is still on the 
sunny side of high noon, sends us from San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, her questionings about the calm of the sunset 
hour, and the voiceless reply of one who is dwelling 
close to the border.] 


IN SUNSET LAND. 


O tell me, you who dwell in sunset land, 

Whose white tents in purple shadows stand 

Far down the westward slope, 

Tell me if still you hear the voice of hope ? 

If without pang or pain 

You know that dew and bloom will never come again? 


For there no more with bridal song of love 

Do lark and linnet build in field or grove; 

Pale leaves flit through the air, 

And empty nests hang in the branches bare. 

How can ye sit serene, 

Nor grieving, backward gaze on many a fairer scene? 


I hear no words, but written in the eyes 

Lifted, expectant, to the vesper skies, 

In answer to my thought, e 
Pleasant is rest when the day’s task is wrought, 
Pleasant the tranquil hour, 


And the rich light that falls on dying leaf and flower. 


The paths are cool and still in sunset land, 

Our weary brows with airs of peace are fanned, 

The fever, the unrest 

Are past, the eager struggle to be blest. 

Ah! in this evening gold, 

How few the joys that keep the splendor they fore- 
told ! 


The light is crystal clear in sunset land, 

Much that was veiled and dim we understand, 
We know and we are known; 

Illusions, dreams, and fantasies are flown, 

And past the stir and strife, 

We read and ponder well the meaning of our life. 


Nor deem, beloved, that we dwell alone ; 

Though faces that illumed our day are gone, 

As night’s soft shades appear, 

More beautiful they seem, and strangely near. 

Morning is pleasure’s prime, 

But God’s own angels walk the earth at evening 
time.” 


Then let me enter into sunset land, 

Nor fear to wear the almond wreath and stand 

Near to the unbarred gate, 

Where darkness and the world’s oblivion wait, 

Beyond that silent way 

New heights shall be unveiled, and a sublimer day ! 
—Frances L, Mace. 


SELECTED, 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 


Do you ever, when you have engaged in the 
reading, or when you come to the preaching of 
God’s words, depart unedified and unconvinced, 
finding, it may be, truths which you cannot ap- 
preciate, doctrines which you cannot receive or 
understand? And do you depart in a spirit of 
captious criticism to discuss, and to reason, and 
to darken counsel with words? 

Brother, when doubts and difficulties assajl 
you upon any of the essential lessons of Chris. 
tianity, first make of your own heart this deepl 
important inquiry, “ Is my life regulated by those 
truths which I already know? Is there any. 
thing which I have reason to believe is accord- 
ing to the will of God, which is not according to 
my practice?” If you are compelled to answer 
in the affirmative, then there is obviously, at 
least, one stumbling-block to be removed before 
you can hope to be made wise unto salvation, 
The veil is not upon your eyes, but upon your 
heart. Instead of cavilling go home to pray. 
Instead of cultivating a spirit of argument, strive 
for a spirit of holiness: you will be astonished 
how exactly in proportion as you are giving up 
sinful practices, questionable pleasures, ungodl 
habits, and advancing as far as in you lies, in al 
holy obedience to the commands of God, will be 
your increase in the knowledge of His revealed 
will, and your discovery of every vital doctrine 
of his words.— From Henry Curtis’ Life and Doe- 
trines of the Saviour. 


Feeling Hurried.—Probably nothing tires one 
so much as feeling hurried. When in the early 
morning, the day’s affairs press on one’s atten- 
tion beforehand, and there comes the wonder how 
in the world everything is to be accomplished, 
when every interruption is received impatiently, 
and the clock is watched in distress as its mo- 
ments flit past, then the mind tires the body. 
We are wrong to drive ourselves with whip and 
spur in this way. Each ofusis promised strength 
for the day, and we must not wear ourselves out 
by crowding two days’ tasks into one. If we 
only keep cool and calm, not allowing ourselves 
to be flustered, we shall be less wearied when we 
have reached the even-tide. The children may 
be fractious, the servants trying, the friend we 
love may fail to visit us, the letter we expect 
may not arrive, but if we can preserve our tran 
quility of soul, and of demeanor, we shall get 
through everything creditably.—Selected. 


SELECTED, 

How beautiful is the life and bearing of the 
truly dedicated and watchful Christian ; his path 
is one of carefulness, his eye, his spiritual eye is 
fixed upon the Celestial City, whilst his hands 
are actively engaged in the work that lies before 
him ; whether he be engaged in the duties per 
taining to this life, or whether it be in his 
Master’s cause, it is the same, all is performed 
with cheerfulness, with industry, and with a dig- 
nified purpose, and an earnest eye to the recom- 
pense of reward; that reward that is never end- 
ing, that begins in this life, and continuing for 
ward is perfected in the life to come, eternal in 
the heavens. His desire is so to walk, that no 
stain, no defilement may be found upon his gar 
ments, and if slander cross his path, i turns not 
aside, nor is dismayed ; but wrapping his mantle 
more closely about him, he journeys on to meet 
his Lord, knowing that He is able to make the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose, and the barren 
heath to become as a fruitful field. 
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A Happy Home. 

A pretty story told about a German discloses 
the secret of a happy home, wherein joy abound- 
eth, though there are many to feed and clothe: 

A teacher once lived in Strasburg, who had 
hard work to support his family. His chief joy 
in life, however, was in his nine children, though 
it was no light task to feed them all. 

His brain would have reeled and his heart 
sunk had he not trusted in his Heavenly Father 
when he thought of the number of jackets, shoes, 
stockings and dresses they would need in the 
course of a year, and of the quantity of bread 
and potatoes they would eat. 

His house, too, was very close quarters for the 
many beds and cribs, to say nothing of the room 
required for the noise and fun which the merry 
nine made. 

But father and mother managed very well, and 
the house was a pattern of neatness and order. 

One day there came a guest to the house. As 
they sat at dinner, the stranger, looking at the 
hungry children about the table, said, compas- 
sionately : 

“Poor man, what a cross you have to bear!” 

“IT? A cross to bear?’ asked the father, won- 
deringly ; “ what do you mean?” 

“Nine children, and seven boys at that?” re- 
plied the stranger ; adding, bitterly, “ I have but 
two, and each of them is a nail in my coffin.” 

“Mine are not,” said the teacher with decision. 

“How does that happen ?” asked the guest. 

“ Because I have taught them the noble art of 
obedience. Isn’t that so, children ?” 

“Yes,” cried the children. 

“ And you obey me willingly ?” 

The two little girls laughed, roguishly ; but the 
seven youngsters shouted : 

“Yes, dear father, truly.” 

Then the father turned to the guest and said: 

“Sir, if death were to come in at that door, 
waiting to take one of my nine children, I would 
say”—and here he pulled off his velvet cap and 
hurled it at the door,—‘“ Rascal, who cheated 
you into thinking that I had one too many.” 

The stranger sighed ; he saw that it was only 
disobedient children that made a father un- 
happy. — 

One of the nine children of the poor school- 
master afterward became widely known ; he was 
the saintly pastor Oberlin. 





A Mexican Volcano. 


A reporter of the New York Herald thus de- 
scribes a volcano which appeared after an earth- 
quake at Bavispe, Mexico. 


“From Bavispe we had our first sight of our 
objective point—the volcano. A pennant of 
smoke, trailed by a wind from the low, square- 
topped peak to the southwest, defined its loca- 
tion; while a dull and muttering roar, almost 
incessant, told that the forces of nature were at 
work. The volcano lies about twelve miles from 
the site of the town, but over such an extra- 
ordinary broken tract of country that we real- 
ized at once that it would require two days’ jour- 
ney to reach it, and pushed straight ahead with- 
out delay. About four miles from the town we 
came upon some deep fissures in the earth, and 
springing from one of these, we encountered a 
geyser rivaling any of those in the National Park. 
It is in the centre of a circular basin, with sides 
of ‘sand and mud, and about forty feet in di- 
ameter. At intervals of fifteen minutes an im- 
mense stream of boiling water leaps out and up 
to a height of, I should judge, sixty feet. Its 
appearance is unaccompanied by any special de- 
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monstration, but the enormous volume of water 
falling sheer back into the basin is a spectacle as 
impressive as it is startling. The geyser spouts 
for four or five minutes, and then subsides as 
quickly as it came, disappearing with a mutter 
that reverberates far down into the bowels of the 
troubled earth. 

“ On reaching the vicinity of the volcano, we 
climbed to an elevation from which we could 
look down into the seething mass of liquid fire 
in the crater. The elevation on which we stood 
was separated from the volcanic peak by a chasm 
of considerable depth, yet there was a continu- 
ous humming vibration of the solid rock beneath 
our feet, and the air was filled with a grinding 
noise, as though the universe were rended at its 
foundations. The fiery convulsions were accom- 
panied by dull detonations, proceeding appa- 
rently from far in the interior of the mountain, 
and flakes of gray ashes and fragments of vol- 
canic stone lying all about warned us that the 
crater might render our position unsafe, 

“We had a fine view of a short but violent 
eruption. Warned by a succession of dull re- 
ports, we hurried to the highest elevation, and a 
moment or two later saw a vivid column of flame 
shoot upward to an immense height. The top 
broke and fell back, exactly as some clever piece 
of pyrotechnics ; but it had scarcely fallen before 
another and another column of fire leaped toward 
the heavens. During the eruption, which lasted 
about fifteen minutes, there was no distinct earth- 
quake shocks, but the incessant tremor and vi- 
bration materially increased. A tin cup of water 
on the ground was half emptied of its contents, 
and our effects, which had been placed in a 
general heap, were scattered about promiscu- 
ously. Later on we were enabled to trace the 
course of the molten river of lava. It had 
poured straight downward over a steep declivity 


for about an eighth of a mile, where, checked by’ 


a gulch of gigantic proportions, it had swerved 
to the north, in the direction of the mesa, on 
which was Bavispe. About two miles from the 
crater the stream stopped and spread itself over 
a considerable area, where it has cooled in wild 
and fantastic formation. It is as if some sea, 
lashed into a thousand waves, and eddies and 
ragged whirlpools had been arrested and frozen 
by some necromancy into stone. In color it is 
dark gray, and so much heat is still retained 
that it is impossible to approach nearer than to 
within one hundred yards of its edge. 





An Historical Incident.—It is curious to note 
the strange quibble by which this peninsula of 
Cantyre came to be included among the Hebrides. 
A very narrow neck of land, such as that which 
connects this with the mainland, is generally 
called Tarbat or Tarbert, from two old words: 
Tarruing, to draw, and Bata, a boat ; because in 
some cases it saved both time and trouble to drag 
the boats across the isthmus, rather than sail 
round the land. This was especially true of the 
Mull of Cantyre, whose difficult navigation and 
fearful storms were so dreaded, that vessels of 
nine or ten tons were frequently drawn by horses 
out of the west lock to that on the east (a distance 
of barely a mile), thus avoiding the long and 
dangerous sail all around the peninsula. This 
fact was taken advantage of by the Norwegian 
king Magnus, “the barefoot king,” when Donald- 
Bane of Scotland was forced to cede to him the 
Western Isles, including all places that could be 
surrounded in a boat. Placing himself in the 
stern of a boat, he held the rudder, was drawn 
over this narow track, and thus took possession 


of the Mull.—Jn the Hebrides. 
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Great Telescopes. 

It is frankly to be admitted that for ordinary 
work enormous instruments are not advanta- 
geous; those of moderate dimensions will do far 
more easily and rapidly the work of which they 
are capable. It would be poor economy to shoot 
squirrels with fifteen-inch cannon. Observers 
with small instruments, if they have sharp eyes 
and use them faithfully, can always find enough 
to do and can do it well. But the great tele- 
scope has two advantages which are decisive. 
In the first place, it collects more light, and so 
makes it possible to use higher magnifying 
powers, and thus virtually to draw nearer to the 
object studied than we can with a smaller one ; 
and in the next place, in consequence of what is 
known as “diffraction,” the image of a luminous 
point made by a large lens is smaller and sharper 
than that made by a small one. The smaller 
the telescope the larger are the so called “ spuri- 
ous disks” of the stars, so that in the case of a 
close double star for instance, where our nine- 
inch telescope shows only an oval disk, the 
twenty-three inch shows two fine distinctly sepa- 
rate points. It is true that the atmospheric dis- 
turbances, which always prevail to a greater or 
less extent, very seriously affect the “seeing” 
with large instruments. The “power of the 
prince of the air,” which is to an astronomer the 
very type of the “total depravity of inanimate 
things,” on nine clear nights out of ten deprives 
a great telescope of much of its just superiority, 
so that on an ordinary night a good observer 
with an aperture of twelve or fifteen inches can 
make out all than can be fairly seen with twenty- 
four or thirty inches at the same time. And yet 
the writer has continually verified in his experi- 
ence the observation of — Clark who said: “ You 
can always see with a large telescope everything 
shown by a smaller one—a little better if the 
seeing is bad; immensely better if it is good.” 
But when a really good night comes, as once in 
a while it does, then to a great telescope heaven 
opens, new worlds appear, new forms and features 
are discovered, old illusions are dissipated, and 
observations and measurements before beyond 
the reach of human skill becomes possible, easy, 
and accurate. In fact the reasonableness of 
wanting still larger telescopes is identically the 
same as that of wanting a telescope at all. Of 
course it is impossible to predict what discov- 
eries will be made with the great Lick tele 
scope when it is erected on its mountain of privi- 
lege—very likely none ; it is not possible now to 
go out at night, as some seem to think and pick 
up “ discoveries” as one would gather flowers in 
a forest. But we may be sure of this, that it will 
collect data, with micrometer, camera, and spec- 
troscope, which will remove many old difficul- 
ties, will clear up doubts, will actually advance 
our knowledge, and, what is still more important, 
will prepare the way and hew the steps for still 
higher climbing towards the stars.—Professor 
Young, in The Forum. 


aneomnenepuacigieiliitiiiamanitie 

Gambling with Kites—Lady Cumming men- 
tions that when at Calcutta she was amused with 
the excitement of some of the natives who were 
flying paper kites,—“ a nice childish amusement 
for big men I thought, till I was told that the 
strings of the kites had been rubbed with diamond 
dust, and that the object is to fly above your 
antagonist, and then, drawing down your kite 
sharply, cut his string, so that this becomes a 
favorite vehicle for gambling. The same game 
finds equal favor in Japan, where grey-haired 
men rejoice like children in cutting the string of 
a rival kite. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 

Symbiosis, or Living Together—Symbiosis is a 
new term applied by vegetable physiologists to 
a condition in which plants live together, and 
aid each other, in contradistinction to parasitism, 
in which one lives upon one and on another. 
For instance, in those curious occurrences known 
as “Fairy rings,” the mycelium of a fungus 
spreads from a common centre, forming a circle 
several feet in diameter. It attaches itself ap- 
parently to the roots of grasses or other vegeta- 
tion, and so prepares nitrogen. But the grass on 
the edge of the circle is always more vigorous 
and of a more fertile green than the grass which 
the fungus has not yet reached. It is further 
believed that plants like our Monotropa [Indian 
Pipe], once supposed to be parasites, are really 
living in symbiosis with fungi, which prepare 
food for them, as plants would have to do for 
true parasites. The matter has been followed 


up by German and Russian botanists, who are 
now inclined to believe that the silky threads or 
fungus mycelia so common on the young seed- 
lings of oaks, beeches and other trees used in 
forestry planting, are rather friendly aids than 
deadly enemies as heretofore supposed. 


Dwarfs.—Prof. Manuel Marazta has discovered 
a race of dwarfs, not more than four feet high, 
in the valley of Rebas (Gerona, Spain), at the 
end of the Eastern Pyrenees. All the individuals 
have red hair, broad faces, strongly developed 
jaws, flat noses, and eyes which are oblique, like 
those of Mongolians. The males have no beard 
save a few hairs, and the sexes are very much 
alike. They intermarry among themselves, live 
isolated from their neighbors, and have no chance 
for improvement. 


Driven Orazy by Inhaling Acid Fumes.—Dr. 
Howard A. Lever, Health Officer of the town of 
Flushing, L. I., has filed his report on several 
eases of insanity which have recently caused 
much trouble in College Point, L. I. Two of the 
men Montz Beyer and Charles Schwartinger, are 
raving maniacs in Poughkeepsie Asylum. It 
was alleged that the fumes of the acids used on 
the preparations of rubber in the works where 
the men worked had affected their brains. In 
his report Dr. Lever confirms this theory, saying 
that, in his opinion, the inhaling of the volatile 
fumes of bisulphide of carbon was the direct 
cause of all the mental derangement. The Board 
of Health has ordered the proprietor of the 
works to take greater precautions against the 
escape of the fumes, and to post notices of the 
dangerous character of the work, so that the em- 
ployés may be on their guard.—Ledger. 


A Remedy for the Aphis—At a meeting of the 
Western N. B. Horticultural Society, a member 
stated that he had found the fumes of coal-tar 
a safe and effective remedy for the aphis. A 
wad of rags fastened to a pole, is coated with the 
tar, set on fire and held underneath, but not too 
near the foliage. By a few such applications he 
had rid his plum trees, that were black with 
aphis, entirely of the pest. 


Suicide Epidemical—Knighton relates that 
“Tn all countries, but particularly in France, 
suicides appear to belong to the class of epidemic 
diseases. It is enough for a single soldier to put 
an end to himself, in barracks, either by fire- 
arms, the bayonet, the sword, or strangulation, 
and immediately the tragedy is repeated day by 
day until the regiment is ordered off to new 
quarters, and the minds of the men are thus 
amused by fresh ideas, leading to the forgetful- 
ness of the past. 


Steel Sleepers for Railroads.—One Welsh steel 
works is now executing a single order for 280,000 
sleepers to be used on the East India State Rail- 
way. There, as in many of the other Eastern 
countries, it is not the scarcity of wood which 
makes the use of steel sleepers necessary, but it 
is on account of the ants and other insect pests 
which make the use of wood almost impossible. 


Ventilation of Rooms.—Rooms with low ceil- 
ings, or with ceilings even with the window-tops, 
says the Popular Science Monthly, are more readily 
and completely ventilated than those with high 
ceilings. The leakage of air which is ever going 
on keeps all parts of the air in motion in such 
rooms, whereas if the ceiling is higher, only the 
lower part of the air is moved, and an inverted 
lake of foul and hot air is left floating in the 
space above the window-tops. To have the cur- 
rents of fresh air circulating only in the lower 
part of the room, while the upper portion of the 
air is left unaffected, is really the worst way of 
ventilating, for the stagnant atmospheric lake 
under the ceiling—although motionless—keeps 
actively at work under the law of the diffusion 
of gases, fouling the fresh currents circulating 
beneath it. With low ceilings and high windows 
no such accumulation of air is possible, for the 
whole height of the room is swept by the currents 
as the dust of the floor is swept by the broom. 
Low ceilings have also the advantage of enabling 
the rooms to be warmed with less expenditure of 
heat and less cost of fuel. 


Testing Axles—A queer incident happened 
recently in the axle department of the Troy Steel 
Company, which seems to indicate some peculiar 
properties of that metal not yet thoroughly un- 
derstood. The axles are tested under a heavy 
trip-hammer, three blows in succession being the 
rule, and an average of one axle in twenty being 
‘subjected to the test. The inspector is required 
to witness every blow. On the occasion referred 
to two blows had been struck, when he was called 
aside, and upon his return the third blow was 
given, when the axle broke. This surprised 
everyone, as there had been no breakages on the 
other tests of the same heat. Then the operator 
began to think the matter over, and finally he 
decided to make a trial when the inspector was 
not looking. He did so, striking first two blows, 
then after an interval the third, and the axle 
broke. Again and again was the attempt made, 
with invariably the same result, although with 
three blows in rapid succession there were no 
breaks. The fact suggests some peculiar changes 
in the condition of the steel during the interval 
after the striking of the first two blows.—The 
American. 


Dress Reform.—A society has been organized 
in England for a reform in the clothing worn by 
women. Itis called the “ Rational Dress Society.” 
The members of the society protest against corsets, 
tight-fitting bodices, high or narrow hecled boots, 
heavy skirts, and the fashionable tie-down cloaks 
or other garments which render healthy exercise 
almost impossible, and impede the movement of 
the arms; and against crinolines or crinolettes 
of any kind or shape. The result of the cogita- 
tions and discussions of the society has been the 
suggestion of a costume in which, with greater 
warmth, the weight of female clothing is reduced 
one half; by which no internal organ can be in- 
jured, no muscle cramped, and no movement of 
the body impeded, and to which each individual 
wearer may add grace and beauty according to 
her own esthetic lights. 

The two cardinal reforms insisted on are sus- 
pension of the dress from the shoulders instead 


of from the hips, and replacing the numerous 
and heavy “skirts” now in vogue by the “divided 
skirt,” which clothes each leg separately to the 
instep, just clearing the ground. 


Pollution of Water Supply.—At a meeting of 
the Burlington County Board of Agriculture, 
held at Mt. Holly, N. J., Dr. E. M. Hunt, Pregi. 
dent of the State Board of Health, spoke of the 
carelessness exhibited in regard to cesspools on 
the farms as well as in the towns. He said these 
cesspools often resulted in the pollution of the 
well-water, and caused death. The recent out- 
break of typhoid fever in Mt. Holly was not 
surprising, in view of the lack of care displayed. 
He was satisfied that enough poisonous germs 
had been thrown into the Rancocas creek at 
Smithville, where the first cases of typhoid fever 
occurred, to have given that disease to eve 
person in Mt. Holly between the ages of five 
and sixty years. The authorities should make 
every effort to prevent future contamination of 
the stream by patrolling it every week or two if 
necessary. 


Items. 


Caste in the South.—“ Throughout the South gen- 
erally, colored people do not expect to get justice 
before the courts in any criminal case, especially 
when a white man is against them. Two or three 
cases out of a host will illustrate. One of the best 
and most quiet boys in Savannah happened to be 
present when a street disturbance broke out. As 
his parents and Sunday-school teacher had told 
him to do, he started for home at once. A drunken 
white rowdy knocked him down, a policeman ar- 
rested him as soon as he got up, and his father 
could only procure his release by paying $25. A 
white lawyer of standing advised the payment of 
this, although he admitted that there was no justice 
in it, saying that an appeal in such a case would 
never be considered on its merits. 

A white man who fired at a Negro was let off 
with a fine of $3, and this imposed on the ground 
that it was done in a building. 

Another white man chased a Negro, whom he 
charged with stealing a clock, and shot him in the 
head, but not fatally. The colored man was fined 
and the white man let go free. 

In many Southern States the infamous chain- 
gang system prevails, and colored men are given 
long sentences for crimes which if committed by 
whites would have incurred nothing heavier than 
a light fine. 

When such things are accepted as must-be’s by 
great masses of moral and intelligent white people 
in the South, it shows that adults as well as chil- 
dren need an education that they will not get very 
rapidly. Asa rule there is, and for a long time has 
been, a boycott enforced there against free discus- 
sion in the press about subjects of this nature. 
Hence there is little unity among those who depre- 
cate these evils. They do not know how many are 
of the same mind with themselves, and have little 
opportunity to learn. One of the greatest educa- 
tional need of the South to-day is, it seems to me, 
an emancipation of the press.”—S. W. Powell, in 
The Independent. 


Dissenters in Russia.—The Governor of Livonia 
has circulated an official letter among the people 
under his charge, conveying the following informa- 
tion as to the legal status of Dissenters from the 
Greek Church. 

“1. Those members of the Orthodox Church who 
have received their catechetical instructions from 
Lutheran pastors, cannot be chosen to a congre- 
gational office, since their oath of office, adminis- 
tered according to Lutheran rite, is null and void. 
And further, according to sections 188 and 190 of 
the Criminal Code, the Government can take their 
children away from them and have them educated 
under the control of others, and the parents can be 
punished by imprisonment. 2. Still more direful 
consequences must those peasants suffer, who, al- 
though baptized in the Greek Church, are married 
in the Lutheran. Such marriages are declared 
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borer in a narrow field may be doing as much 
service for his cause as those who occupy more 
conspicuous stations; they are certainly doing 
far more good than they can possibly effect by 
entering unbidden into positions which it is not 
His will they should fill. 


It may be a matter of interest to some of our 
readers to know that the Library of the late 
Dr. Charles Evans, formerly Editor of THE 
FrienD, is to be sold at auction by J. A. Free- 
man & Co., at 422 Walnut St., on Second-day 
next, Tenth Mo. 17th, at 12m. We mention 
this, because we suppose it contains a number of 
valuable writings of members of our Society. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep Stares.—President Cleveland and his wife, 
who are now making a trip to some of the Western 
and North-western States, have been received with 
great enthusiasm wherever they have stopped. The 
popularity of the Executive with a large portion of his 
fellow-citizens, is unmistakably manifest. 

John A. McClernand and A. B. Carlton, of the Utah 
Commission, have presented a minority report, dissent- 
ing from some of the views expressed by the other 
three members of the Commission. They say: “ Now, 
while the great mass of the Mormon people are mak- 
ing an effort for the abandonment of the practice of 
polygamy, we are asked to recommend further legisla- 
tion of a hostile and aggressive character, almost if not 
entirely destructive of local self-government, thereby 
inflicting punishment upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty. This we decline to do.” The Commissioners, 
instead, recommend the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States prohibiting the 
institution or practice of polygamy in any form in any 
of the States or Territories. 

During Ninth Month there was a net increase of 
$32,350,375 in the circulation and a net increase of 
$7,264,136 in the cash in the U.S. Treasury. 

All lighthouses along the Pacific coast, it is stated, 
are being repainted, in accordance with a new regula- 
tion. The colors are: Main building and tower, white; 
dome, black ; blinds, green, and the trimmings of the 
building of a lead color. The object is to have the 
lighthouses serve as day-beacons to vessels coming from 
abroad. 

The schooner Peregrine White, while cruising off 
Cape Sable, found a large grayish mass floating on the 
water. It was taken to a chemist in Gloucester, Mass., 
and pronounced to be ambergris. The specimen weighs 
about 125 pounds. Ambergris is a morbid secretion 
of the liver of the sperm whale. It is used in per- 
fumery, and commands a high price. 

The steamship Alesia, from Naples, is quarantined 
on Swinburne Seen, New York; cholera having 
broken out on the passage ; up to the 9th instant there 
had been 25 deaths from the disease, including 17 since 
the arrival. “The disease has been very virulent and 
rapid in its fatality, in the majority of cases. In sev- 
eral instances the patients were well at one inspection 
and nearly pulseless twelve hours later.” 

The Marine Hospital Bureau in Washington has 
received a telegram from the Deputy Collector at 
Tampa, Florida, in which he says there are twenty-six 
cases of sickness in all; that twodeaths have occurred ; 
that the majority of the sick are convalescing ; that the 
town is depopulated and very little material left. At 
first there was a question whether the disease was 
dengue or yellow fever. The physicians have, at last 
accounts, decided it to be the latter disease. 

Respecting the eviction of settlers by a British syn- 
dicate from the unearned land-grants of the St. Paul 
and Sioux City Railroad, a despatch from Des Moines, 
Iowa, says: “The General Government has by corre- 
spondence, as well as by decisions of the courts, given 
the settlers encouragement to take up these lands, 
though the titles were in dispute. The State of Iowa 
has no right to interfere, save as it can assist to recover 
through the Federal Courts the lands which the rail- 
roads did not earn, and give them to settlers who have 
gone upon them in good faith, trusting to the promises 
of the Government. This Attorney General Baker, of 
Towa, offered to do, and tried to have Attorney General 
Garland, at Washington, stop these proceedings in the 
State Courts long enough for the Government to de- 
termine if it had not an interest in them. This, how- 
ever, President Cleveland’s administration has refused 


to do. Asa result the evictions have gone on, accom- 
panied by scenes of hardship, terror and brutality.” 

The Consolidated Railway Telegraph Company, on 
the 6th instant, exhibited to a party of about three 
hundred electricians, its system of telegraphing to and 
from moving trains, now in use on the Lehigh Valley 
road between New York and Easton. Thomas A. 
Edison, inventor of the system employed, was with the 
party, and all the experiments were successful. There 
is no metallic connection between the train and the 
line wire, ‘‘ induction” transmitting the message from 
the roof of the car to the telegraph line twenty feet or 
more distant. 

The potato crop in Maine promises to be one of the 
lightest for years. An estimate places it at about 60 
per cent. of an average yield. The same person says 
that on account of the shortage some of the starch fac- 
tories there will not run at all, and in others the out- 
put will be curtailed. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 372, 
which is 10 more than during the previous week, and 
57 more than during the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing 198 were males and 174 females: 
50 died of consumption; 24 of diseases of the heart; 
22 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 22 of 
marasmus ; 18 of inanition; 18 of old age; 15 of typhoid 
fever; 14 of convulsions; 13 of croup; 10 of diph- 
theria; 10 of pneumonia, and 10 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 108}; 4’s, 124}; currency 
6’s, 121 a 131. 

Cotton was quiet and steady at 93 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was quiet. Winters were 
steady and old springs were scarce and firm. Sales ot 
125 barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.70; 125 barrels 
Ohio, clear, at $4; 625 barrels do. straight,, at $4.15 a 
$4.25 ; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.35 a $4.60; 125 
sacks Minnesota, low grade, at $2.15, and 750 barrels 
Minnesota patent, at $4.85 a $4.90. Rye flour was in 
light supply and 50 barrels fresh ground old rye sold 
at $3.50 per barrel. 

Feed was stronger, but the market was quiet. Sales 
of 1 car fair winter bran, at $16.75; 1 car good do., at 
$17 and 1 car spring bran, at $16.25 per ton. Quo- 
tations: Bran, winter, $16.75 a $17.50; bran, spring, 
$16 a $16.50. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat closed at 80} a 81$ cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, at 50 a 51 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, at 35} a 35} cts. 

Cattle Market.—Extras, 5 a 5} cts.; mediums, 4} a 
4}; fresh milch cows, $30 a $70. Veal calves, 43 a 7c. 

Hogs.—Choice Chicago, 7} a 73c.; light westerns, 7 
a 7hc.; slop hogs, 6$c. 

Sheep.—Best quality, 43 a 5c.; medium, 4 a 4}c.; 
fair, 34 a 4c. 

Lambs.—Best quality, 6} a 7c.; medium, 5} a 6jc.; 
fair, 4 a 5c.; stock ewes, 3} a 4c. 

ForEIGn.—On the 6th instant, the trial of Lord 
Mayor Sullivan and William O’Brien, for publishing 
in the papers respectively controlled by them, reports 
of meetings of suppressed branches of the National 
League, opened at the Mansion House in Dublin. The 
Lord Mayor was driven to the court in a carriage, 
which was followed by John Dillon, M. P., ex-Lord 
Mayors F. Dwyer Gray and Charles Dawson, ex-Sheriff 
Peter McDonald, and others. The City Marshal, wear- 
ing a cocked hat and a sword, led the civic dignitaries, 
who were all arrayed in the full robes of their offices. 
After hearing the evidence the Court dismissed the 
case, on the ground that the crown had not proved that 
the meeting reported in the Nation was a meeting of a 
suppressed branch of the National League. The case 
will be appealed to the Superior Court by the crown. 
The hearing in the case of William O’Brien was ad- 
journed. 

Lord Mayor Sullivan, in his paper, continues to pub- 
lish reports of the proceedings of suppressed branches 
of the League. The Nation mentions, as an indication 
of the support upon which it can count in defence of 
the liberty of the press, that several influential Eng- 
lish and Scotch newspaper proprietors have offered the 
use of their premises, machinery and staff, if the 
Government closes the Nation office in Dublin. 

An immense meeting, under the auspices of the 
National League, was held on the 9th instant, at the 
confluence of the Suir and Barrow rivers, Ireland. The 
water was covered with boats and barges bearing the 
participants of the meeting. The usual resolutions 
denouncing the course of the Government in Ireland, 
were adopted. The police were completely outwitted, 
having no knowledge whatever of the meeting. 

The German Government has paid an indemnity of 
$12,500, to the widow and family of Brignon, who was 
recently shot on the Franco-German frontier. An in- 


quiry is proceeding to fix the responsibility of the 
sorrowful occurrence. . 

An attempt to revive cock-fighting is being made in 
Paris. We hope it may not succeed. 

The paper money of Germany is printed in the Im. 
perial Printing Office, Berlin, which has a force of 
about 900 employés and 40 printing presses. 

A large Spanish force has been ordered to the Caro. 
line Islands to punish the natives for their rebellious 
acts. The American corvette Essex has been ordered 
to protect the missionaries on the islands. 

The alliance of Italy, Germany and Austria has been 
renewed for five years, Italy reserving the right to 
maintain absolute neutrality in the event of a Franeo- 
German war. - 

Vienna, Tenth Mo. 10th.—The Austrian steamer 
Hapsburg, yesterday collided with and sank a Bavarian 
steamer on Lake Constance. Many passengers in the 
cabin were drowned. The exact number is as yet un- 
known. Two bodies have been recovered. Divers 
are working at the scene of the disaster. 

Dhuleep Singh has written a seditious letter to the 
native papers, in which he says that England has 
offered him $250,000 in settlement of his claim against 
the Government, on condition that he would not go to 
India. He rejected the offer. His arrest at Aden, he 
says, converted his loyalty to bitter hatred of England, 
and he has solemnly resolved to devote his life to free- 
ing his country from the British yoke. He declares 
that he will serve his new sovereign, the Czar, with 
his life’s blood. It is expected that the letter will in- 
duce the journals published in the Indian vernacular 
to attack British rule. 

It was stated that the Emperor of Brazil has an- 
nounced his intention of abdicating his throne, owing 
to his health being impaired. This has since been 
contradicted. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WriuiaMs, Supt. 


A woman Friend, of several years’ experience with 
rimary children, desires situation in a school, or will 
bs willing to give private instruction. 
Inquire at OFFICE OF THE FRIEND. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HAtt, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at the residence of het sister, in Media, 
Penna., on the 16th of Sixth Month last, Mary JANE 
WHITELEY, in the 23rd year of her age, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Her sickness was short, and although her condition 
did not admit of much communication, she gave evi- 
dence that her thoughts were upon her Saviour, say- 
ing, she believed He cared for her. Her loss is much 
felt in the circle of her acquaintance. She was faith- 
ful and true in the discharge of the various duties de 
volving upon her; so that we believe the language is 
appropriate: “She hath done what she could.” 

, near Earlham, Los Angeles Co., Cal., on the 
morning of the 24th of Seventh Month, 1887, J ames A. 
Corr, in the 45th year of his age, a member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 
He was a consistent Friend, and desirous that the doce 
trines and testimonies given to us as a people to bear, 
might be maintained with that pure love and Christian 
spirit becoming our profession. He was in delicate 
health for several years; yet he was never heard to 
utter a complaint, but patiently and meekly bore what- 
ever his Heavenly Father thought fit to lay upon him, 
Being very feeble during the last month of his life, he 
felt that his stay here was short, and told his wife he 
did not want her to grieve for him, as he thought it 
would be a happy release: Said he felt nothing in his 
way ; and requested his family to prepare to meet him 
in Heaven. They feel that they had the consoling 
evidence that he has been gathered as a shock fully 
ripe into the heavenly garner of rest and peace. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





